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I.— THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SEN- 
TENCES IN PLAUTUS. 

III. — Optative and Potential. 

The immediate result of the working of the forces discussed in 
the previous paper has been the formation of usages and idioms 
in which the meaning of the subjunctive form is restricted more 
or less closely, as the usage is narrow or broad, to a particular 
function. Therefore the explanation of any particular case of the 
subjunctive on historical principles must begin with the determi- 
nation of the extent to which one or more of these forces has acted 
upon it. The explanation of caperes fustem is that the mode is 
limited by the past tense to the expression of obligation; non 
meream by person and by verb-meaning to negative determina- 
tion in regard to a supposed case ; eatnus by person and number 
to an exhortation, and eamus tu, leno, in ius by the emphasis upon 
the 2d pers. becomes a command, egon . . . patiar is determined 
by the form of sentence and by the meaning of patior. The 
added words and the meaning of the verb limit sit per me quidem 
to an expression of indifference. In saluos sis the verb-meaning 
and the person are enough to restrict the phrase to use in greet- 
ings, as the same influences restrict salue. Three forces — the 
verb-meaning, the passive voice and the 3d pers. (impers.) — limit 
fiat to an expression of assent. The extension of the modal force 
by suggestion is illustrated in quo modo ego uiuam sine te? with 
its apparent can force, in quor with the accompanying should 
sense, and in qui ego istuc credamf, where a special form of 
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interrogation unites with a particular verb-meaning to give the 
mode a can sense in a stereotyped phrase. 

Between the usages thus fixed it is at times possible to trace, or 
at least to suspect, a real historical connection. The various 
forms of quid faciam? which in the movement toward precision 
expand along one line into quid ego nunc faciam ? and along 
another line into quid uis faciam ? illustrate such a connection. 
The differentiation of will from wish by uolo and uelim with a 
paratactic subjunctive and the subsequent use of uelim with 
infinitives and even with an object or absolutely, the optative 
sense becoming less marked in the later uses, is another illus- 
tration. Some other indications of relationship have been noted 
above, but for the most part it is not possible to prove an actual 
connection between different usages. Schemes of relationship, 
intended to exhibit the many varieties of subjunctive usage in a 
kind of modal genealogical tree, are speculations. But two 
groups of usage, the potential 1 and the optative, are so evident 
and so generally accepted that they must be recognized in any 
discussion of the subjunctive. 

The subjunctives which do not express any of the varying 
shades of will and desire have been noted in the lists above. 
Excluding the questions and the few paratactic cases, there are 
about 140 such cases. 

About 40 of them have a protasis in the context, though not in 
the same sentence. They are found in all forms, mainly in 3d 
sing, (about 12 cases) and in 3d plur. (about 20, of which 10 are 
in Merc. 407 ff.). They are true potentials, or at least are hypo- 
thetical, but most, if not all, are so influenced by the protasis that 
they cannot be made the basis of any reasoning about the sub- 
junctive in independent sentences. They are material for study 
of the conditional sentence. 

With these must go a smaller group of cases where a subjunc- 
tive clause (with dutn, ubi, quamuis, qui) accompanies the leading 
clause. Thus, qui culpet . . ., stultus sit. It is impossible to 
exclude the influence of these clauses, which usually precede the 
main verb and may affect it as a protasis would. 

In discussions of potential use examples are largely drawn from 
the interrogative sentence, especially from quis questions with the 
verb in 1st sing, of the present. These cases have been suffi- 

1 I have used the term potential, not because it is correct, but because it is 
convenient and in common use. 
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ciently commented upon above. They are not very frequent, 
possibly 30 or 40 cases out of more than 200; they are not 
hypothetical, except when a definite protasis is expressed ; and 
they are connected most closely and distinctly with the subjunc- 
tive of will. The meaning of the mode is, however, turned from 
direct will to obligation, 1 first by the interrogative form in general 
and also by the special influences which have been noted above. 
In quid ego nunc faciam ? it is the self-address ; in other cases it 
is the special form of guts, as quid 'why,' quor, qui. In the 
phrase qui ego istuc credam ? the verb-meaning helps to give the 
can sense, but if it had been quor ego istuc credam ? the apparent 
sense would have been should. A sense which varies with the 
varying form of sentence, instead of remaining fixed with the 
fixed mode, is not a meaning of the mode, but of the whole 
sentence, including the mode. It is not of great importance to 
decide whether these uses should be called by the name potential ; 
that depends upon the definition given to the term ; but it is 
important that we should look upon them rather as a group of 
usages which have grown out of the subjunctive of will or desire 
in sentences of peculiar form, than as the result of a supposed 
potential force, inherited from the I.E. stage. 

A fourth group consists of some 16 or 18 cases, all but one in 
pres. 1st sing., in which there is an element of will, though they 
are negatived by non, and which relate, for the most part, to a 
hypothetical act or situation. Of haud (non) dicam dolo and 
deum (maiorum) uirtute dicam it has been said above that they 
are almost futures, used as eloquar is frequently used, to introduce 
a statement of determination in regard to a future act (cf. ibo). 
But an unmodified expression of determination is, strictly, incom- 
patible with haud dolo and still more plainly with deum uirtute ; 
the addition of the idea 'without concealment' or 'thanks to the 
gods,' 'by the goodness of the gods,' brings in the suggested 
thought ' I am able to say,' ' I may say.' That is, deum uirtute 
dicam, expanded to its full meaning, is 'by the kindness of the 
gods I may say and will now say, that . . .,' and so dicam gets in 
these phrases a slight potential coloring and lies, as I have said, 
between the future and the subjunctive. 

The other cases of this group express a determination, usually 
negative, in regard to the speaker's action in a supposed case. 
There is in non . . . meream, non duim, an element of will, not 

1 Cf. Elmer, Prohibitive, p. 36 (= A. J. P. XV 3, p. 313). 
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strong, but sufficient to distinguish them from cases which express 
an opinion or even a conviction, like nimis nili tibicen stem. But 
a determination is separated from a conviction by so small an 
interval that Trin. 758, ab amico . . . mutuom argentum rogem, or 
True. 495, sine uirtute argutum ciuem mihi habeam pro praefica, 
might be either. But the potential force of all these cases is 
shown by the fact that they deal with a supposed situation. 

A fifth group is made up of the sigmatic aorists, 1st sing., 18 
cases. The MSS give only ausim and faxim, but negassim and 
empsim are not improbable conjectures. In use they are of two 
kinds, ausim, negassim, empsim wth a negative expressing deter- 
mination, like non meream, and faxim in hypothetical sentences, 
usually with a protasis. Functionally, therefore, they belong 
either in the fourth group or in the first, but they are put 
together here because the form, which was already becoming 
obsolete with most verbs, doubtless aided in producing a sharp- 
ness of definition, a limitation of use, which they would not have 
shown if the form had been in free use. Archaic forms survive 
in idioms. The same fact would limit their influence upon later 
constructions. 

The cases of the indefinite second person have been given 
above, about 20 in number. This usage is by no means easy to 
define, and some of the cases might doubtless be understood to refer 
to a definite person. The doctrine of Madvig, that the subjunc- 
tive is always used with the indefinite 2d pers., is now known to 
be too sweeping, 1 since cases exist with the indie, e. g. Asin. 242. 
But a general tendency to associate the indef. 2d sing, with the 
subjunctive evidently exists. In Plautus the verbs are uideas (5), 
censeas (3), audias (2), scias (2), nescias (2), conspicias, cupias, 
desideres, uelis, inuenias, perdas, noceas; but the last two are 
used after quom ferias and exoriiur optio, a situation in which a 
verb with definite subject would be subjunctive. The rest are all 
verbs of mental action. 

This rather specialized idiom, then, is marked by three charac- 
teristics — the meaning of the verb, the potential tone of the mode, 
and the indefinite subject — and the explanation of it must be 
sought along these lines. In the first place, only one of these 
verbs occurs in 2d sing, in a direct expression of will, and in that 
passage (M. G. 282 tute scias soli tibi) it is distinctly less jussive 

'Kuhner, II, p. 480; Hoffmann, Das Modusgesetz, 23 ff.; Blase, Wolfflin's 
Archiv, IX 1, p. 19 f. 
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than a verb of action like abeas, accipias. The meaning of the 
verbs almost excludes them from the jussive uses and confines 
uideas, nescias, if the forms are employed at all, to potential 
functions. Only the impv. form could give a direct will-force to 
these verbs, and even in this form uide is rather ' see ! ' than 
' perceive,' audi is 'listen ! ' and scito has a peculiar sense. In the 
second place, a potential or conditioned use in the definite 2d 
sing, passes easily into the indefinite, because what is true of the 
definite 'you' is true generally, especially when the verb is of 
mental action. The statement ' If this should be so, you would 
think thus and so,' is easily extended from the definite 'you' to 
the general 'you,' when it means 'Under certain conditions you 
would necessarily think in a certain way.' In such reasoning it is 
really a matter of indifference whether the 2d person is definite 
or general, and only the context would tell whether una opera 
postules is definite (as it happens to be in all three cases) or 
indefinite. 1 But the use of these verbs of mental action with a 
general subject still further separated them from the direct will- 
force, since the will cannot well be generalized, as it is when it is 
directed upon an indefinite 'you,' and still retain its simple force. 
It becomes rather an expression of propriety, as in cases in 3d 
plur. where the subject is a class of persons. It is to the combi- 
nation of these two forces, weakening the meaning of the mode, 
with the influence of a preceding thought setting a hypothetical 
tone (see below), that the highly specialized idiom of the indef. 
2d pers. is due. Or, in other words, the indef. 2d pers. is a 
variety of the hypothetical use, made idiomatic by the meaning 
of the verb and by the indefinite direction of the will. The 
withdrawal of these verbs from ordinary uses leaves four usages 
in 2d sing, which supplement each other with little over-lapping : 
verbs of physical activity in the various expressions of desire, the 
same verbs in potential uses with preceding clause (very rarely 
without such introduction), verbs of mental action in the impv., 
and the same verbs in the indef. 2d pers., potential. The last use 
is evidently the most specialized and presumably the latest of 
them all. 

Beside the groups of usage already mentioned, there are about 
25 cases : esse is used 9 times (stem, sit, sient, esses, esset,fuisses), 
possiet once, dicat once, dicant twice, autument twice, postules (or 

1 There is a like tendency to pass from the particular to the general in 
phrases of the ne tufrustra sis, ne erres class. 
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iubeas) with una opera 5 times, habeam ' I should consider,' uide- 
atur, ecficiatur, once each, neque mereat (which is like non 
meream) and seruaretur (but this may express obligation). 
These are chiefly verbs of saying and esse, and they are mainly 
in the 3d person. As to sit, it is used in direct expressions of will 
only in wishes (never in commands) and in expressions of pro- 
priety like bonus sit bonis, malus sit ma/is, describing an ideal. 
With its passive meaning it is little likely to be used in any 
jussive sense, though it is freely used in questions. But the chief 
influence in all these cases is not the verb-meaning, but other 
words in the sentence which influence the mode. Every word or 
phrase which is added to the nucleus of the sentence both brings 
into clearer light the germ of the thought and modifies that 
thought by its own associations and color. I have tried above to 
show how this is true of added verbs and of some adverbs and 
particles, which strengthen or weaken or color the idea of will. 
In a like manner a sentence may begin with a phrase which is 
incompatible with the direct forms of will and therefore excludes 
them, but which heightens and fosters a potential force. Thus 
sine uirtute ciuem introduces the thought in such a way that the 
verb, habeam pro praefica, already by person and verb-meaning 
inclined toward the potential, can mean nothing but 'I should 
consider.' In Ba. 312 the father is told that his money is in public 
guard at Ephesus; he begins his reply, occidistis me: nimio hie 
priuatim, and into this setting the verb seruaretur must fit with 
a potential force. So una opera introduces a comparison between 
an ideal and the proposed act ; it is in itself hypothetical, and 
when it is followed by posiules (with the Plautine meaning, 'to 
expect') the potential tone is doubled. Cf. Cas. 309 ff. una 
edepol opera in furnum calidum condito atque ibi torreto me pro 
pane rubido, ere, qua istuc opera a me impetres quod postulas, 
where una opera is strong enough to give a potential force even 
to the impv., condito, torreto. So non par uidetur expresses an 
opinion and prepares for the further expression of opinion in 
neque sit consentaneum. It is the modifying effect of a compar- 
ative which gives to malim a potential force that uelim does not 
have, and potius gives potential meaning to the future indie. 1 and 
even to an impv., Rud. 1048 uos confugite in aram potius quam 

'Neumann, de fut. in prise. Lat. . . . ui et usu, Breslau, 1858, p. 28. This 
dissertation contains some very acute observations upon the over-lapping of 
temporal and modal meanings. 
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ego. Cf. also the use of the subj. after potius quam. So in Rud. 
780 f. utrum tu . . . cum malo lubentius quiescis an sic sine malo 
. . . ? the comparative lubentius in the interrogative sentence 
makes quiescis almost potential. It is perhaps not fanciful to feel 
a modal difference between faciam sedulo and faciatn lubens, 
though the English phrases which we instinctively recall may 
easily mislead us. These illustrations, taken almost at random, 
may serve to show how great the influence of the preceding 
thought upon the modal sense may be. A force which can 
suggest potential meaning in an impv. or a fut. or pres. indie, 
might easily be sufficient to confine the subj. to potential func- 
tions. This influence of the preceding thought is, in fact, recog- 
nized by the phrases 'suppressed condition,' 'disguised condition,' 
which are sometimes employed ; but these phrases imply that the 
conditioning expressions modify the modal meaning only because 
they are substitutes for a protasis. This is to explain the simpler 
structure by the more complex, fac ualeas by fac ut ualeas, an 
in simple questions by an in double questions. Such simplifica- 
tion of language may no doubt take place, but it can.be accepted 
only on sufficient evidence. The general trend of thought and 
language is the other way, and when a simple structure and a 
complex one are surely connected, the probability is that the 
simpler form is the earlier. A phrase like una opera is rather a 
protasis in embryo than a suppressed protasis. As it becomes 
more distinct in thought it takes on more distinct form, as a 
clause or a formal protasis, and gives a more fixed and definite 
potential sense to the main verb. 

The potential in Plautus is not a single and unified usage ; it is 
a group of usages, similar but by no means identical in meaning, 
and, in this early stage at least, scarcely enough alike to influence 
each other through analogy. They have followed distinct lines 
of analogical connection, have been influenced in their changes of 
meaning by distinct sets of forces, and have assumed meanings 
which, on any careful analysis, are also distinct, quid ego nunc 
faciam? starts from a subjunctive in which speaker and wilier 
are different persons, is turned from its original meaning by being 
addressed by the speaker to himself, and results in a meaning 
like the English 'What am I to do?' non meream starts from a 
subjunctive in which speaker and wilier are one, is influenced by 
person and number and by verb-meaning, and results in an 
expression of negative determination. So faxim, uideas, qui ego 
istuc credam? una opera postules, sit, has each its separate 
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semasiological history and its distinct result. Of all these forces 
that which is exerted by a preceding thought, giving a hypo- 
thetical or ideal tone to the sentence, is the strongest and 
produces the widest departure from the ordinary meanings of the 
subjunctive. 

It is extremely difficult to say at what point the similarities 
between different usages begin to be recognized or felt, so that 
the usages exert an influence upon each other through analogy. 
It is clear enough that all these developments are part of one 
general process, an extension of subjunctive meaning, but it is 
difficult to think that in the time of Plautus the subjunctive in 
quid faciam? can have influenced uideas or that una opera 
postules can have suggested the use of nimis nili tibicen stem. 
And if they were not united into a single group, they can have 
exerted no common influence upon later usage, e. g. upon the 
subordinate clause. The only kind of potential use which can 
have affected the subordinate clause is that in which the mode is 
ideal or hypothetical, a rare usage, not more than one-twentieth 
of the true independent subjunctives. This is connected by clear 
lines with the conditional sentence, but the connection with the 
relative clause, which is often assumed, is less certain. 

It is generally held that the potential use of the subjunctive, 
which is regarded as a single use, is descended from an I.E. 
future or contingent future. This would involve the belief that 
the potential is an early development. On the contrary, most of 
these usages appear to be comparatively late. This is certainly true 
of the deliberative question, of the expressions of negative determi- 
nation and of the indefinite 2d person. The archaic form oifaxim 
might seem to indicate an early use, but the complete separation 
of J "axim,J "axis, faxit into three widely different functions would 
imply a long period of slow change from the original single 
function or closely related functions. As to the purely hypo- 
thetical use, it is probably earlier than the others, since the condi- 
tional sentence in the time of Plautus had already advanced so 
far, but it is the result of the influence of thought upon thought 
and cannot have come into use until language and thought were 
somewhat complex. If E. Hermann 1 is right in thinking that 
there was no hypotaxis in language in the pro-ethnic period, then 
the I.E. potential, if any such usage existed, must have been 
merely rudimentary. This would of course involve the hypoth- 

1 K. Z. 33 (1895), pp. 481 fit. Gab es im Indogermanischen nebensatze ? 
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esis that the developments in other languages, e. g. in Greek, 
were distinct from the Italic. 

I have thus far avoided using the negative as a test of the 
potential, not because it is not, in the main, a correct test, but 
because it should not be used without some consideration of its 
meaning. The composition of ne with all kinds of words, and 
especially with indicative verbs, nescio, nequeo, nolo, can be 
explained only on the hypothesis that ne was once the general 
Italic negative and that non is a later strengthened or compounded 
form of ne. Whatever may have been its original composition or 
form, something in the meaning of non made it a stronger word 
than ne for statement, and it therefore displaced ne from its use 
with the indie, leaving to it only the function of negativing 
expressions of will. And by a well-known law of language, ne 
then lost the power of serving as the negative of a statement. 
Meanwhile, with the general movement of language toward 
complexity and precision, the functions of the subjunctive were 
extended and new functions were added. Some of these 
approached the indicative so closely that there is a common 
ground where either mode may be used. Thus oportet esse is 
used as a parallel to sit and aequom fuit dispertisse to darent ; 
the subjunctive is the expression of an obligation, the indicative 
is a statement of it. As ne had so narrowed its function that it 
could be used only in prohibitions, it was unfitted for use in these 
statements of obligation, or in hypothetical or ideal statements. 
The use of non therefore indicates only that to the Roman these 
uses were more akin to the statement than to the prohibition. 
But a division of all sentences into expressions of will or state- 
ments of fact is an extremely rough classification ; between these 
extremes lie many shades of meaning, and it should not be 
thought that in the choice of non or ne language has been always 
precise. There are cases where non is used with a subjunctive of 
will or wish (Cist. 555 utinam audire non queas, though queo is 
regularly compounded with ne~) occurring all through Latin liter- 
ature (Schmalz 2 , §31), which, though they usually negative a 
single word, are yet evidence that the fields of non and ne are 
separated not by a sharp line, but by a strip of neutral ground. 
Still less is the use of non evidence as to the origin of a particular 
modal meaning. For non is applied to the result of the process ; 
it shows that the shift of meaning has produced a function which 
more nearly resembles the indie, than the subjunctive, but it tells 
little of the process and nothing of the starting-point. There 
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can be no doubt that in abi. || abeam? the subjunctive is one of 
will, but such a subjunctive is negatived by non (Capt. 139 ne 
fle. || egone ilium non fleam ?). It is likely enough that the use 
of -ne in such questions, with a negative force still somewhat felt 
in the time of Plautus, may have prevented the use of the nega- 
tive ne in the same sentence. The use of ni as the negative after 
quid, quippe, offers a curious illustration of the persistence of ne 
with a subjunctive which is as nearly potential as that of any 
quis question. All subjunctives after quid 'why' have this 
sense, yet they are negatived by ni (which is here only another 
form of ne, and not conditional) because the use of ni is preserved 
by the association, almost composition, with quid, quippe. These 
cases show that ne was once the negative of such questions, just 
as ne-scio shows that it was the negative of the indicative. 

While, therefore, the use of non is evidence, in a general way, 
of a potential sense and indicates a likeness to the indie, it is 
neither a perfect test, since some potentials have ni and some 
expressions of will have non, nor is it of any value for determining 
the history of a construction. It is a test which cannot be trusted 
implicitly nor used mechanically, as it is not infrequently used in 
syntactical work. Least of all can the use of non, a purely Italic 
particle and of comparatively late origin, indicate anything as to 
the supposed connection between the potential and an I.E. future. 

The accepted theory of the Latin subjunctive, that it is the 
result of the amalgamation of subjunctive and optative, rests 
upon two lines of argument. With the argument from the 
comparative stand-point I have nothing to do, except to say that 
the existence of the two modes in Sanskrit and Greek may be 
perfectly well explained as a separate and later development. 
But the argument from the Latin, which, next to these two 
languages, has employed the subjunctive (and optative) most 
widely, falls within the scope of this paper, and I shall try to 
show that it has less weight than is usually ascribed to it. 

The optative forms in Plautus are these : 

uelim and compounds (74 in 1st sing.), 78 

sim and compounds (in all persons), 97 

duim and compounds (18 in 3d pers.), 21 

Sigmatic aorists, 79 

Perfect tense, 70 

345 
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Counting all cases of uelim and compounds as wishes, there are 
about 125 wishes in this number, roughly one in three. Not 
including uelim there are about 50 wishes, one in seven. If the 
forms of the 1st conj., 1 ament, infelicet, etc., were included, the 
proportions would not be greatly changed. Of the 1250 subjunc- 
tive forms about 125 are wishes, one in ten. This preponderance 
of optative forms with optative functions is, however, misleading. 
With a very few exceptions, the 50 wishes fall into three classes : 
saluos sis in greetings, bene (male, for lunatum) sit, and curses or 
blessings with di or the name of a god and the verbs perduit, 
perduint, faxint and duint. The range of usage is very narrow. 
If all significant distinctions were made, there would not be more 
than six or eight phrases. Mere number of cases may mean 
nothing ; the 17 cases of saluos sis indicate only the frequent 
recurrence of a certain dramatic situation, and are no more signi- 
ficant of the extent of modal use than is the fact that of the 94 
cases in 1st plur., 42 are of eamus and compounds. The wishes 
with subjunctive forms show something of the same tendency to 
run in ruts (di perdant 30 times, di ament 14 times), but the 
variety of phrase is, on the whole, greater than with the optative, 
forms. These considerations are, I think, sufficient to remove 
the impression which the statistics at first make and to justify the 
statement that there is no real preponderance of optative forms 
in wishes, but only a frequent repetition of a few specialized 
phrases. 

From the functional side the wish is an expression of simple 
desire, unmixed or but slightly mixed with intention or determin- 
ation or expectation. But such a definition is general and does 
not take into account the minor varieties, in which the optative 
force is heightened or lowered according to the nature of the 
wished-for act and the personality of the actor. These elements 
combine in many and somewhat complex ways, but two or three 
main groups may be noted : — a) A simple expression of desire 
in regard to the action of another person, such as is expressed by 
the English T wish that he would come.' b) Desire mixed with 
hope in regard to the circumstances or health or prosperity of 
another person, c) Desire taking the form of an indirect appeal 
to the gods to act. Further subdivisions might be made, if the 
nature of the act were to be more fully analyzed. E. g., the 

1 Cf. Stolz in Mtiller's Handbuch, II, §115, 2d ed., p. 378; Brugmann, 
Grundr. II 2, §946, p. 1309. 
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optative force is milder if the desire is that a certain person shall 
come, stronger and more easily recognizable as a wish if the 
desire is that he shall perish or suffer harm. But these minor 
variations of thought, though they affect the language, are rarely 
distinct enough to produce special forms of wish, and may there- 
fore be neglected. 

There are a few cases in which there is nothing in the form to 
distinguish the wish from ordinary expressions of will. Thus 
Cas. 611 ducas easque in maxumam malam crucem, M. G. 936 
bene ambula, bene rem geras, Cas. 822 uir te uestiat, tu uirum 
despolies, Trin. 351 quod habes ne habeas ; these and a few other 
cases like them lack the element of determination which distin- 
guishes the will from the wish, but the optative sense is not 
strong, and they illustrate the faintness of the line which divides 
the two fields. But for the most part the wish is marked by a 
distinct form. The milder expressions of desire in regard to the 
action of another person have utinam or uelim, which are also 
employed (the latter more often than the former) in curses, 
usually comic and elaborate curses. Wishes for the health or 
prosperity (or the reverse) of another person are expressed by 
the impersonal forms, bene {male) sit, marked by the verb and 
adverb. The phrases of greeting, saluos sis, ualeas, were origin- 
ally of this sort, but became formulaic and lost something of 
their meaning. Asseverations, ita me di ament, are still more 
distinctly differentiated by ita, and when the gods are mentioned, 
as in these forms and in di te perduint (perdanf), the fullest 
optative meaning is brought out. 

Now, in all these phrases the forces which give the optative 
sense are perfectly clear. Except in some of the cases with uelim 
and utinam, the action contemplated is one which it is out of the 
power of a human actor to perform and out of the power of the 
speaker to influence. The element of determination can have 
nothing to do with the action or state of ualere, saluos esse, bene 
esse. In other words, these verbs, if they are employed at all 
in expressions of desire, must be optative; the verb-meaning 
excludes any other sense. So also the actor is, in all the most 
distinct expressions of wish, either left out of view entirely, as in 
the impersonals, or is superhuman and so beyond the reach of 
human determination. These two forces, the verb-meaning and 
the actor (person and number) absolutely fix the meaning of di 
te perdant, so that it very rarely takes utinam. But in the more 
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elaborate or less formulaic optations, where the force of the verb- 
meaning is less clear, and especially in the 2d and 3d sing., where 
a definite person is the subject and, in a sense, the actor, some 
specific sign of the wish is needed, and here vtinam and uelim 
are employed. 

The optative function, therefore — that is, the capacity to express 
a wish — is not so distinct as to require us to explain it by refer- 
ring it to an I.E. optative function. Any mode which expresses 
desire would of necessity express optation also, if the desire was 
that the gods should bring a certain man to ruin. To explain di 
te perdant and ualeas by saying that they got the optative func- 
tion from diie perduint and saluos sis, and that these acquired it 
at some remote time in some unexplained way, is to turn away 
from simple forces, working under our eyes, to a vague hypothesis 
which, after all, explains nothing. The forces which can give an 
optative sense to salue or di te amabunt will explain all optative 
subjunctives. 1 

The state of things which we find existing in Plautus as to 
optative forms and functions is best explained not by the hypo- 
thesis that the Italic had an optative mode, a system of special 
terminations applicable to any verb-stem and having as their 
most distinct function the expression of a wish, but by the 
hypothesis that the two modal formations were along the Italic 
line of descent never clearly differentiated. It is unlikely that 
both forms were in general use with the same verb-stem, and 
there is no evidence to show that they had that universality and 
system which would justify the use of the term mode. 2 Out of 
this undifferentiated or but partially differentiated modal materia], 
the growing consciousness of the wish, as distinct from will, 
working through the person and number and the verb-meaning, 
produced the optative forms of sentence. In general, these were 
not sufficiently specific without the addition of specializing words, 
utinam, uelim, but certain forms, still further separated from the 
ordinary uses of the subjunctive by being employed as greetings, 

1 Compare also the future with the subjunctive in Pers. 16 o Sagaristio, di 
anient te. [ o Toxile, dabunt di quae exoptes ; Capt. 877 ff. ita me amabit 
sancta Saturitas, Hegio, itaque suo me semper condecoret cognomine, ut ego 
uidi. 

2 Cf. Streitberg in Paul and Braune's Beitr. 15, p. 116: "damals [in idg. 
urzeit] existierten iiberhaupt keine ' tempora,' d. h. keine formalen kategorien, 
deren ursprungliche function es war, zur bezeichnung der relativen zeitstufen 
zu dienen." 
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asseverations, curses or blessings, became idiomatic and needed 
no distinguishing particle. 

The potential and the optative uses are not parallel, though 
they are in some respects similar. Both are in part due to the 
influence of person and number (the subject) and of verb- 
meaning, but these influences are stronger in the optative than in 
the potential ; in the latter they produce conditions favorable to 
the potential, rather than true potential uses. These appear only 
when other forces are brought into operation. The optative is 
a specialized use, the result of convergence and of increasing 
isolation, whether it be in phrases like saluos sis, di te perdant, or 
in uses which require a special optative particle, utinam. The 
close resemblance to ordinary expressions of desire is most 
apparent in the wishes of a general character and content, such 
as take utinam, but it is also plain in the more specialized and 
formulaic wishes, and there is no form of optation in which this 
connection cannot be clearly seen ; the element of determination 
is lessened or dropped out, but the element of desire is intensified. 
In the potential uses the tendency toward isolation, which appears 
in non meream, quid ego nunc faciamf or deum uirtute dicam, 
is one which increases the element of determination and the 
meanings allied to the future and which lessens the element of 
desire. But desire in some form is the most common meaning 
of the subjunctive, the meaning which a subjunctive form at once 
suggests, and when it is weakened the form is left to a consid- 
erable extent meaningless, emptied of its normal meaning. This 
is one of the processes by which a word or a syntactical group is 
prepared to assume new meanings, new functions. The form 
meream, existing through the analogy of other verbs of the 2d 
conjugation, and in part excluded by its meaning from the 
expression of desire, is speech-material ready to take on any new 
function, not too far removed from the old. The suggestion of 
new meaning comes from the context, the preceding thought. 
For the subjunctive is never potential — differing in this altogether 
from the optative uses — when it is alone. A form like ualeas, 
saluos sis, pereai (the last not in Plautus) can convey a wish 
without context, except as the attendant circumstances always 
supply a context, or a brief phrase like di te perdant with almost 
no context; but this is rarely, if ever, true of the potential. 
faciam alone, without the help of the interrogative, is not poten- 
tial; meream alone might have somewhat more of potential 
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suggestion, because the suggestion conies largely from the verb- 
meaning, but sit, dicat, postules, duceret do not convey potential 
meaning except in a certain context. It is only when these forms, 
unfitted or only partially fitted for the expression of desire, are 
used with phrases which set a hypothetical tone — the interroga- 
tives, deum uiriute, una opera, a subjunctive clause, a formal 
protasis — that they take on new meaning from their surroundings, 
and become most widely separated from the usual subjunctive 
functions. To a slight degree an optative phrase, ualeas, saluos 
sis, may also acquire new meaning from its use in greetings, but 
for the most part it is correct to say that the optative function is 
only an intensification and isolation of a meaning inherent in the 
subjunctive, while the potential force is an acquired function, not 
inherent in the mode, but rather, in its extreme development, 
showing but slight trace of its connection with the mode of 
determination and desire. 

1 The potential and the optative uses are only the most striking 
illustrations of the process which went on over the whole range 
of modal expression, and which in the end produced the many 
varieties of subjunctive usage to be found in any author or at any 
period. Looked at from the functional side, this process, if its 
steps could be traced, would be one of constant progress from 
vague thinking toward precise thinking, from undiscriminating 
and vague desire with reference to all kinds of action under all 
varieties of circumstance toward differentiated will, entreaty, 
exhortation, command, permission, direction, advice, and so on. 
In other words, we must suppose that, though man in the primi- 
tive stage entreated, exhorted, commanded, and though these 
emotions were really different, the difference was not strong 
enough to find expression in language. But it is not to be 
supposed that this movement toward differentiation, though 
constant, was regular. The need of expression varied, and was 
felt in some directions (e. g. perhaps in curses or in direct com- 
mands in 2d sing.) before it was felt in others. The means of 
expression, also, would lie near at hand for such a use as ist plur., 

1 The paragraphs which follow I present as a hypothesis merely ; to others 
they may seem no more than speculation. And the same thing may be said 
of some of the preceding remarks upon the potential and the optative, though 
I venture to think that they rest more firmly upon direct inference from the 
facts. I have also examined somewhat carefully all the corresponding uses in 
a dozen or more of other writers, Cato, Terence, Varro, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Vergil, Horace, Caesar, Pliny, and some others, but not Cicero. 
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but for other uses (deliberative questions, una opera postules) 
would have to be shaped by long use. Looked at from the 
formal side, the process was equally irregular. The forces of 
analogy and assimilation, by which the modal forms were slowly 
worked into a systematic mode, afforded at first and for a long 
time an irregular and unsystematized speech-material. Some 
verbs had both subjunctive and optative forms, some had only one, 
some had neither, and we can hardly doubt that still other modal 
formations existed which have not been preserved. 1 Nor is it to 
be supposed that all verbs began to be used in subjunctive forms 
at the same instant. I have said above that some verbs were 
peculiarly fitted by their meaning for use in expressions of will, 
and that other verbs were excluded by their meaning or by tense 
or voice or person and number from the expression of the simpler 
forms of will. That, of course, does not mean that such forms as 
dicam, meream, caperes, ecficiatur existed but were not used, but 
only that they may be said to have had a potential existence from 
the time when similar forms came into use ; an actual existence, 
as a part of the language, they did not have until the modified 
and specialized kinds of will, which are all that they are capable 
of expressing, came to be felt, mereo had no pres. subj. ist sing, 
until the idea expressed in non meream (or some similar idea) 
called for expression ; the form dicam was very rare until the 
idea of futurity or something like it was felt, uelim is a striking 
illustration of this. Unless we suppose that it meant ' I should 
wish' — a hypothesis which really rests upon classical and later 
usage and is absolutely contradicted by the usage of Plautus and, 
indeed, by much of the later, especially the colloquial, usage — 
uelim had no proper meaning, and uelle had therefore no modal 
form in the ist sing, until the need arose of distinguishing, e. g. 
ueniat the will from ueniat the wish. Then uolo ueniat expressed 
the one and ueniat uelim the other, the form uelim coming into 
existence through the analogy of similar forms under the influence 
of the optative force of ueniat. Such independent meaning as 
uelim has, it acquired from this association with an optation and 
carried over into the uses with infin. and ptc. and adjective ; in 
fact, the other persons, uelis, uelit, are rare in any really inde- 
pendent use. 

'Quintil. I 7, 23 quid? non Cato Censorius 'dicam' et 'faciam' 'dicem' et 
' faciem' scripsit eundemque in ceteris, quae similiter cadunt, modum tenuit? 
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Thus upon the formal side, as well as upon the functional, the 
spread of the mode was irregular, and the formation of the 
specialized usages, which, taken together, are the basis for our 
generalizations as to the subjunctive, was for both reasons, the 
formal and the functional, irregular and unsystematic. There 
was no formation of broad types, like the potential, but only of 
restricted usages, and the analogies which determined the direc- 
tion of the process, the lines of cause and effect, the retarding 
influences, must all be sought in the specialized usages. It is 
true that such usages may sometimes be grouped together on the 
basis of a functional resemblance, but the separate members of 
such a group have no organic connection until they begin to 
influence each other; that is, until the resemblance in function 
becomes clearer and stronger than the similarity in verb-form, in 
sentence-form or in verb-meaning. Such a stage was most cer- 
tainly not reached by the various members of the potential group 
— the type which is most frequently treated as having an actual 
existence — in the I.E. period ; if it was beginning at all in the 
time of Plautus, its range was still very narrow. The use of the 
term Grundbegriff to describe the sphere of application of a 
group of syntactical forms 1 is unfortunate, if it encourages the 
belief that the members of such a group exerted a common 
influence in addition to the influence of each individual usage. 
Common influence can be exerted only when the usages have 
become bound together by mutual analogies. 

The formation of specialized usages in which the tense or the 
verb-meaning or some other force influenced the meaning of the 
mode either intensified the subjunctive sense or weakened it ; 
where will and desire were weakened, the subjunctive form took 
on, in part, new meaning. The result was an extension of the 
field of the mode, on the one side toward the most explicit 
expression of will, the impv., on the other side toward the mode 
of statement, the indicative. In the one direction the subjunctive 
was extended to uses (e. g. some kinds of prohibition) in which it 
is impossible to detect any difference between its force and that 
of the impv.; on the other side it was extended until it reached 
ideas of expectation, determination, propriety, necessity, obliga- 
tion, which could be more precisely expressed by the future, by 
modal verbs (pportet, debet, uelle, posse), by phrases like aequom 

1 It is used in somewhat this way by Delbriick in Brugmann's Grundr. Ill I, 
p. 81, and by Brugmann, Indog. Forsch. V, p. 93, n. 2. 
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est, by the periphrastic forms or by verbal nouns. For the precise 
determination of the meaning of the mode — that is, of the range 
of its application — a study of the neutral territory in which these 
phrases are employed as parallels to subjunctive forms is to be 
desired. 1 Within the historical period the competition between 
the mode and the other expressions of modality went on until the 
modal forms were to a considerable extent driven out by the 
analytic forms, and passed over into the subordinate clause or 
survived in the Romance languages with changed functions. In 
Plautus the competition is just beginning. 

An actual historical connection between different usages can be 
established by clear evidence in only a few instances. Thus the 
expansion of quid faciam? in one direction into quid uis faciam? 
and in the other into quid ego nunc faciam? is clear, and I have 
attempted to show above how the use of the indef. 2d sing, with 
verbs of mental action is an off-shoot of the ordinary hypothetical 
use. In such cases the connection shows which usage is the 
older. With somewhat less of probability, it is possible to con- 
jecture that the simple and direct expressions of desire preceded 
the more complex. The hortatory 1st plur. must have begun, 
very much as it appears in Plautus, as soon as the analogies of 
other subjunctive forms led to the use of the 1st plur. ending. It 
is still in Plautus used only with verbs of physical action and with 
a simple meaning, except where the addition of tu or a vocative 
suggests a jussive force; it shows no signs of the rhetorical uses, 
uideamus, transeamus, which are found in Cicero. It can hardly 
be doubted that such a use is earlier than a phrase like qui ego 
istuc credam? or than the entirely distinct uses of the three 
persons, faxim, /axis, faxit, which can have come about only 
by a long process of shift of meaning. A still slighter degree of 
probability attaches to attempts to prove relationship and com- 
parative age by reasoning based upon English auxiliary verbs, 
would, should, can, will, shall; such reasoning suggests specula- 
tion and may thus become fruitful, but it does not of itself estab- 
lish facts. The difficulty of proving relationship between the 
different uses of the subjunctive is not due, however, to insuffi- 
cient data for the early periods or to inaccurate observation. It 

1 Some suggestions bearing upon this kind of definition of the mode may be 
found in J. Lattmann, Die deutschen Modalitatsverba, Progr., Clausthal, 1879; 
1o\iaXL%on,debere, posse sim.,Upsala, 1868 ; Neumann, De futuri . . . usu, Breslau, 
1888. 
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is rather evidence that but few such relationships existed, except 
as all uses of like forms are related, and that the specialized 
usages grew up separately through the complex working of a 
number of different forces. 

It is not less difficult to determine with any considerable degree 
of probability which usages of the Latin mode go back to the 
I.E. stage. That modal forms then existed is clear enough, and 
it is plain that the forms were used to express some kind of desire 
or will ; just how precise this statement may be made is far less 
clear, and the value of it to the student of a single language is 
often over-estimated. For to one who is endeavoring to under- 
stand the phenomena of a single language, Greek or German or 
Latin, the course of that language from the beginning of speech 
must be regarded as continuous ; as to the student of the Romance 
languages, French or Portuguese presents an unbroken line of 
development from Plautus to the present time. The certainty, if 
it could be reached, that a particular special usage dated from the 
I.E. stage would make it possible to reason with somewhat greater 
exactness from the forms which that usage took in other languages, 
but the gain would not be great. The phrase " of I.E. origin," 
which one not infrequently meets in syntactical work, is not in 
fact an explanation, but a very vague date. But it is not the 
when that is of primary importance in syntax : it is the how and, 
if possible, the why. It is the process of change, the laws, the 
forces, the causes, that historical syntax must follow out ; the date 
is only a means to the accomplishment of this task. 

I have not cared to make in this paper what is called a " critical 
examination" of the theories of the mode current in America and 
to some extent in England. The differences between them and 
the view which I have been trying to present will, I hope, be 
evident, and there is no work in which philologists engage more 
useless, in my opinion, than negative criticism. If a theory is 
wrong, it can be disproved only by supplying a better theory. 
This paper is an attempt to suggest a new and, possibly, more 
fruitful method of studying the subjunctive. 

E. P. Morris. 



